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The Languages of the 
Jews of Hohenems: 


By Hugh Denman 


he linguistie situation as it was experi- 
| enced here in Hohenems (see Map, next 

page) by members of the Jewish com- 
munity during the 300 years or so of its exis- 
tence was both rich and complex. This is a 
topic which has still not been by any means 
exhaustively researched, but the broad outlines 
are well understood. 


In the early seventeenth century, at the time 
that Count Kaspar of Hohenems sought to 
invigorate the economy of his tiny prineipality 
by admitting Jews to the territories he gov- 
erned, we can be certain that the new Jewish 
inhabitants of Hohenems arrived here as 
speakers of what was then referred to as 
Jüdisch-Teutsch and what we now classify as 
Western Yiddish, sometimes referred to as 
Judendeutsch. 


When we think of Yiddish today it is inevitably 
the language of Sholem Aleykhem, Sholem 
Ash or Yitskhok Bashevis Zinger which most 
readily springs to mind, the language, that is, of 
the Jews of Eastern Europe before the Shoah -- 


" Talk at the meeting on 15 August 1998 of 
about 150 descendants of former Jewish residents of 
Hohenems, today in Vorarlberg, Austria, Also see Book 
Review on p.30, below 

Dr Denman is Benzion Margulies Lecturer in 
Yiddish, University College London, Gower Street, 
London WCIE 6BT, England. <h.denman@ucl.ac.uk> 

At his request there has been minimal editing of 
his talk; and this produces some deviations from our 
usual style. 
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or of New York and other overseas areas to 
which they had migrated in large numbers around 
the turn of the century. It is important at this 
point to quickly put into perspective the distinc- 
tions between the various types of Yiddish. 


By European standards the Yiddish language is 
comparatively young, but nevertheless has a 
much longer tradition than many people realise. 
It is definitely not a "verdorbenes Deutsch" (or 
corrupted German) derived from modern Ger- 
man, nor did it originate in the fifteenth or six- 
teenth centuries, as, for instance, Arthur Koestler 
maintains in that maverick best-seller of his, The 
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Thirteenth Tribe. In fact, Yiddish originated 
about one thousand years ago, not very far from 
here, when Jewish immigrants from Italy, the 
Balkans and Bohemia migrated into the upper 
Danube valley and adopted a form of early 
Middle High German or more accurately Mid- 
dle Bavarian. True enough, at around the same 
time there had been another form of Judeo- 
German speech in the Rhine valley whose 
speakers had come from northern France and it 
was in this language that some of the earliest 
manuscripts were written which are mislead- 
ingly ascribed to the early history of Yiddish 
literature. However, despite the authority of 
such doyens of Yiddish linguistics as Max 
Weinreich, we can now be fairly certain that 
Danube Yiddish prevailed over the Rhenish 
idiom and that it was this Danube Yiddish 
which eventually spread to cover a vast area 
from Amsterdam to Odessa. 


During the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
the greater part of the Jewish population of the 
German-speaking lands gradually migrated to 
Eastern Europe, both as the result of the grow- 
ing persecution suffered in Germany during the 
era of the crusades and the Black Death, and 
also in response to the privileges offered by the 
rulers of Poland and Lithuania who were anx- 
ious to avail themselves of Jewish skills in re- 
building their towns after the Mongol inva- 
sions. 


In a predominantly Slav environment — that is 
to say in the absence of German-speakers — the 
Yiddish of these migrants diverged more radi- 
cally from German, borrowed heavily from 
Polish and Ukrainian and eventually developed 
into the Eastern Yiddish we know today. 


Meanwhile, however, the Jews who remained 
in the German-speaking lands continued to 
speak what we now call Western Yiddish. 
Western Yiddish was closer to German than 
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— Map from Die Juden von Zulz'by Bernard Purin 


Eastern Yiddish was, but it was nonetheless a 
quite distinet language and one which was con- 
siderably more homogeneous than German. 
There were several reasons for these differences. 
Firstly 11Jews had arrived in Germany with a 
very distinctive linguistic heritage that exerted a 
lasting influence on their speech habits in the 
German environment. Secondly Jews were much 
more mobile than the native population, partly 
from necessity and partly from choice. They were 
driven hither and thither by the frequent arbitrary 
expulsions and readmissions (of which the early 
history of the Hohenems community affords 
some examples) and they travelled voluntarily for 
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reasons of trade and in order to find suitable 
marriage partners. This relative mobility 
naturally tended to homogenise their speech. 
That is not to say that Western Yiddish was 
entirely uniform, but the differences were rela- 
tively trivial compared with the complex dia- 
lect geography of the non-Jewish population. It 
is interesting to note in this levelling process 
the important role played by the major Jewish 
centre of Frankfurt-am-Main. This may be il- 
lustrated by what is often referred to as the 
ka:fn fla:$ phenomenon. That is to say that both 
Middle High German ei and ou collapse to give 
a: . Or, to put it another way, the equivalents of 
modern German Auge, Baum and kaufen, on 
the one hand, and breit, Stein and Fleisch on 
the other, become in all three main Western 
Yiddish dialects: a:k, ba:m, ka;fe/ ka:fn, bra:t, 
Sta:(n), fla:$. |Compare this with koyfn flays in 
Warsaw Yiddish and keyfn fleys in Wilna or 
Kiev Yiddish.] Where non-Jewish German is 
concerned this striking collapse of the two 
diphthongs to a single long -a:- outcome is a 
phenomenon that is confined to what is known 
as Rhenish Franconian, a comparatively small 
dialect area in southern Hesse embracing 
Frankfurt and Darmstadt. In Yiddish, however, 
it has been generalised to virtually the whole of 
Western Yiddish. This is a good example — 
which will have to stand for many — of the way 
in which the same initial material is differen- 
tially processed by the two languages. 


Obviously enough, all forms of Yiddish, west- 
ern and eastern, are distinguished from German 
by the very high incidence of borrowings from 
Hebrew and Aramaic which are by no means 
confined to the field of religious terminology. 
Thus not just: toure for tord (holy scripture), 
Sabes for Sabat (day of rest) and mikve for 
mikva (ritual bath), but also sus for horse, 


dayges for worry and khazer for pig. 


What all this means in practice is well illustrated 
in the small room in the Jüdisches Museum de- 
voted to Yiddish in Hohenems, where 

you cannot only see local Yiddish manuscripts, 
but also hear recordings giving an approximate 
idea how Western Yiddish may have sounded in 
the Vorarlberg region of Austria. It is important, 
furthermore, to realise that this was not just some 
unsophisticated patois, but the vehicle for a re- 
fined literary culture of both devotional and secu- 
lar character. Unfortunately, we seem to have no 
concrete evidence yet of literary texts in Western 
Yiddish having been either read or written in 
Hohenems, but not so far away in Isny in the 
Allgäu there had been an important printing press 
produeing texts written locally and, most signifi- 
cantly, in Italy which were then distributed 
throughout the Yiddish-speaking world. Glikl 
Haml, for example, wrote her magnificent Zikh- 
rounes, i.e. zikhronot or memoirs, in an unas- 
suming yet eloquent Western Yiddish between 
1689 and 1719, while maskilic comedies were 
still being composed employing mixed German 
and Western Yiddish in the 1790s. 


If Yiddish was for centuries the language of ev- 
eryday speech, Hebrew and Aramaic were the 
languages of worship, study, rabbinic literature 
and elegant correspondence. Both languages 
were taught to boys in the kheder or traditional 
primary school. In more recent times familiarity 
with these languages most probably declined as 
greater emphasis was placed on secular learning. 


However, the advent ofthe Haskalah, the Jewish 
equivalent ofthe Aufklärung or Enlightenment, 
led gradually to a very significant change in Jew- 
ish linguistic behaviour. Under the influence of 
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Moses Mendelssohn and Enlightenment-think- 
ing from the eighteenth century onwards, the 
view was accepted much more readily in the 
West than in Eastern Europe that one should 
strive to become — as it was famously formu- 
lated somewhat later — a deutscher Staatsbürger 
Jüdischen Glaubens, that is a German citizen or 
a Habsburg subject of the Mosaic faith, with 
important implications inter alia for language, 
dress and even the aes- 
thetic aspects of worship, 
as exemplified by the 
famous cantor from 
Hohenems and reformer 
of liturgical music, 
Salomon Sulzer. 


These changes did not 
happen overnight, of 
course. Even Moses 
Mendelssohn continued 
to conduct some of his 
correspondence in Yid- 
dish, but — together with 
the greater civil free- 
doms that came with increasing degrees of 
emancipation, with growing economic success 
and with progressive urbanisation — Yiddish 
gradually gave way to German. An interesting 
aspect of this linguistic shift was the fact that it 
did not immediately involve the abandonment of 
the Hebrew alphabet. Just as Moses Mendels- 
sohn published his famous German translation 
of the scriptures in the Hebrew alphabet, we can 
observe an almost imperceptible shift from Yid- 
dish to German taking place in Hebrew-alphabet 
manuscripts preserved here in Hohenems. Eva 
Grabherr is currently working on the analysis of 
a collection of private and business letters that 
was fortuitously preserved. These letters are 
written almost exclusively in the Hebrew alpha- 
bet and yet during the period extending from the 
eighteenth century into the nineteenth it is possi- 
ble to observe this change taking place. When 





Salomon Sulzer 1804-90 


this study is completed it will throw important 
light on many aspects ofthe family and business 
life of the Hohenems community during this 
transitional epoch, including the sociolinguistic 
aspects of the language switch. 


We have briefly considered the dynamics of the 
relationship between Yiddish and German. It 
remains to say a word or two about the role of the 
Vorarlberg dialect. In this context it is important 
to recognise that Yiddish — having originated in 
the Danube basin — has much in common with 
the southern German dialects (whether Bavaro- 
Austrian or Alemannic), whereas the centre of 
gravity of standard German lies much further 
north. This naturally leads to very considerable 
phonological, grammatical and lexical similari- 
ties: the Middle High German ei-diphthong has 
been retained (eyn, isvey, dray for 1,2,3), the 
word for we is mir, for something > epes, for to 
speak > redn and many thousands of similar 
cases. Under these circumstances it is not surpris- 
ing that there was a modest degree of local dia- 
lect influence on Western Yiddish. This has been 
extensively documented for the Yiddish of north- 
ern Switzerland (Florence Guggenheim-Grün- 
berg’), and we may reasonably assume that it was 
the case here as well. On the other hand, and 
again on the basis of evidence from other com- 
munities, we may also expect that the Jews of 
Hohenems, when speaking® German, made less 
use of dialect than their Gentile neighbours on 
account of their wider horizons and more urban 
orientation. 


The Jewish community ceased to exist in 1938, 
but there was a brief epitaph, which is the subject 
of the exhibition that is currently being staged by 
the Hohenems Museum. Among the Displaced 


? «Die Sprache der Schweizer Juden von 
Endingen und Lengnau,’ Israelitisches Wochenblatt (Zü- 
rich) 26 May/30 June 1950) 
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Persons who passed through Hohenems in the 
immediate post-war years there was undoubt- 
ediy a number of native speakers of the various 
dialects of Eastern Yiddish who, in a manner of 
speaking, brought full eircle this story of the 
faseinating linguistic diversity with which Ho- 
henems was enlivened by its Jewish inhabitants. 





Databases of German/ Austrian 
Holocaust Victims 
Currently Available on the Web 


By Peter Lande, Washington, DC 


tthe New York Jewish genealogy meet- 
A" I promised to prepare a list of cur- 

rently available Holocaust related data- 
bases useful for persons researching the fate of 
German or Austrian Jews. This information has 
been placed on the Gersig Web site: 


<www.jewishgen.org/gersig > 


However, since some $lammbaum readers do not 
use Gersig (the German-Jewish Special Interest 
Group), this information, slightly updated, is 
offered in this form as well. 


Of course, the following lists include far fewer 
names than those contained in printed material, 
starting with the German government’s Gedenk- 
buch, and including the large number of city 
and town Gedenkbücher. Considerable informa- 
tion on individuals is also contained in books or 
lists relating to individual concentration camps, 
e.g. Auschwitz, or deportation lists, e.g. France, 
Belgium and the Netherlands, from which many 
German and Austrian Jews were deported. If I 
can help with Holocaust related issues, you may 
contact me: <pdlande@compuserve.com> or at 
3002 Ordway Street N.W. Washington,D.C. 
20008. 


Stutthof 
www.jewishgen.org/databases/stutthof.htm 
Stutthof was one of the lesser-known concen- 
tration camps, with perhaps 40,000-50,000 Jews 
sent there. It is of unusual interest to German/ 
Austrian researchers, however, since many Jews 
who were originally deported to Riga and Kaun- 
as/Kovno were later sent to Stutthof. (Large 
numbers of Hungarian Jews originally sched- 
uled to be deported to Auschwitz were also sent 
there.) I have gone through the camp’s records 
contained on 305 reels of film and attempted to 
extract the names of all German/ Austrian Jews. 
Where their shipment to other camps or death in 
Stutthof is noted, this is included as well. This 
collection also includes information on a few 
persons not connected with Stutthof. 


Westphalia 

www jewishgen.org/databases/westphalia.htm 
Bernhard Brilling, a rabbi and genealogist resi- 
dent in Münster, Germany after World War II, 
decided to collect as much information as possi- 
ble on the fate of Westphalian Jews during the 
Holocaust He wrote to dozens oftowns and 
asked for information on the fate of Jews who 
had been resident in these towns. This compo- 
site database may be searched by family name 
or town of birth or residence. 


Yad Vashem Hall of Names 
www.yadvashem.org.il/remembrance/index.htmi 
This collection contains the names of millions 
of Jewish victims of all nationalities, including 
Germans and Austrians, drawn from submis- 
sions by individuals, not from actual Holocaust 
records. This list is unusually useful since en- 
tries also indicate who submitted the informa- 
tion, thereby giving the researcher a link to a 
survivor/ relative. All these names should be 
available shortly on the Web. For the time being 
individual inquiries may be sent to me. 
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Austrians in Concentration Camps 

www jewishgen.org/yizkor/database.html Unfortu- 
nately, the Austrians have never chosen to issue 
a memorial book, though one has been under 
preparation for many years and was promised 
by the end of 1999. This has now been delayed 
for two more years while attempts are made to 
obtain further information on Austrian Jews 
who were not deported from Austria but who 
died in other European countries. (See book 
review below, p.28.) This list is basically illus- 
trative, showing the fate of these individuals in 
various concentration camps, thereby suggest- 
ing where a researcher might look. 





Reichsvereinigung der Juden 


www.jewishgen.org/yizkor/database.html 

This umbrella organization of Jewish organiza- 
tions operated in Germany from 1933 to 1939 
as the Reichsvertretung‘, then became the 
Reichsvereinigung, almost to the end of World 
War II. 





The entire files of this organization survived the 
war and are available at the Bundesarchiv in 
Koblenz and the U.S. Holocaust Museum. This 
list simply serves as a finding aid to locate files 
on German Jews. The files themselves range 
from a single page to as large as a dozen pages. 
They include persons who perished in the Holo- 
caust and persons who emigrated to a number of 
countries, including the United States, the 
United Kingdom and Brazil. In addition to these 
individual files, this collection contains many 
lists of names, e.g. the Berlin Jewish commu- 
nity, which are not indexed. 


Nuremberg 
www.jewishgen.org/yizkor/database.html 
Nuremberg was one of the later cities to publish 








* President was Rabbi Leo Baeck. Chief 
Operating Officer was Dr.Otto Hirsch from 1933 until 
the Nazis killed him in 1941. 
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a memorial book, but it was one of the first to 
place its contents on line. 


Cologne/Köln 

www.museenkoeln.de/ns-dok 

Cologne issued a memorial book some years 
ago and more recently placed its contents, as 
well as later corrections and additions, on the 
Web. There is provision for submitting further 
changes or additions to keep this Web site up to 
date. 





Hannover 


www.nananet.de/institut/juedischegeschichte/index.html 
Hannover has placed on the Web the names of 


all Hannover Jews who are listed on its memo- 
rial as having been deported and killed. (The 
Hannover Web site may require repeated ap- 
proaches because of known problems.) 
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Auschwitz Work Details 

www.ushmm.org 

The U.S. Holocaust Museum in Washington, 
DC is engaged in a major project to computer- 
ize and place on line various Holocaust lists. 
The only list currently available on line is 5,000 
Jews in work details in Auschwitz. Many of 
these persons were Germans or Austrians. The 
information on these persons often includes 
material on family members. Further lists are 
being prepared and these will be added to this 
finding aid when they are available. 


Austrian Financial Assets 

www.avotaynu.com 

Some years ago, the Austrian Staatsarchiv pub- 
lished a book, Recht als Unrecht: Quellen zur 
wirtschaftlichen Entrechtung der Wiener Juden 
durch die NS-Vermögensverkehrsstelle, a list of 
all Viennese Jews who had to submit property 
declarations in 1938, after which the properties 
were seized. This list has been made available 
on the Web by Avotaynu; persons may request 
copies of the contents of these files from the 
Staatsarchiv. (This Web site also offers a list of 
dormant Swiss bank accounts). Far less signi- 
ficant, but still interesting is a list of Austrian 
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Jewish assets, in this case of accounts at the 
PSK (Austrian postal savings accounts) which 
was available at the PSK’s Web site, but ap- 
pears to have been deleted recently. 


Riga Work Details 
www.jewishgen.org/yizkor/database.html 
Thousands of German and Austrian Jews were 
deported to Riga. While transportation lists 
exist for many of these persons, very limited 
information is available from Riga itself other 
than the transport lists from Riga to Stutthof 
(see Stutthof above). Recently some fragmen- 
tary work detail lists have become available 
and, while nationality is not given, most appear 
to be German, Austrian or Czech. This list does 
not give information on the ultimate fate of 
these individuals. 





Buchenwald Death List 1939 
www.jewishgen.org/yizkor/database.html 
Thanks to the efforts of Zev Rebhun of Kibbutz 
Lavi in Israel, it has been possible to compile 
the names of persons of Polish origin, Jews and 
non-Jews, who perished in Buchenwald in 
1939. Many of these persons had been resident 
in Austria, and were deported to Buchenwald. 





European Contacts and Resources, and some others 


[This list, alphabetically by person, not locality, was compiled in German by Annette Haller at Judaica 
Germania in Cologne. She is listed below. It became somewhat garbled in electronic transmission through 
intermediaries. I tried to clean it up, only partly successfully. The entries appear to have survived validly, 


based on a sampling. -ga] 





Name Institution Address 


Telefon Fax 


E-mail, Homepage 





Adunka, Dr. Evelyn 
Deinhardsteingasse 18/9 A-1160 Wien +43+1+48 583 86 


‚Ambros, Peter 
Jachymova 3 CZ-11001 Praha 1, Czech Republic 


Armbruster, Fritz Haus d.Bayrischen Geschichte 
Halderstraße 21/5 D-86150 Augsburg 


Bennewitz, Susanne 


Kornhausgasse 8 CH-4051 Basel +41+61/2619514 


Jüdisches Museum in Prag +4202/24810099 +4202/2310681 peter.ambros@ecn.cz 


Jüdisches Museum der Schweiz, Basel 


bennewitz@ubaclu.unibas.ch 
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Bertz, Inka Jüdisches Museum Berlin 
Lindenstrasse 9-14 D-10969 Berlin +49+30+25993-410 +49+30+25993-409 i.bertz@jmberlin.de 


Brückle, Dr. Theodor Bundesdenkmalamt Archiv 
Hofburg Säulenstiege A-1010 Wien +43+1+534 15-126 


Bunatowa, Mgr. Marie Regionalni Muzeum Mikulov 
Za'mek 1 Cz- 69201 Mikulov, Czech Republic +42+625/511836 +42+625/510819 m-judaica@iol.cz 


Bürger, Karin Moses Mendelssohn Zentrum Universität Potsdam 
Am Neuen Markt 8 +49+331/280940 +49+331/2809450 kbuerger@rz.uni-potsdam.de 
D-14467 Potsdam 


Danner, Fritz Creglingen, Baden-Wuerttemberg 
Schonach 41, D-97993 Creglingen +49+7933/7384 


Domhardt, Dr. Yvonne Bibliothek der Israel. Cultusgemeinde yvonne.domhardt@icz.org 


Lavaterstraße 29 CH-Zürich +41-1-2011729 +41-1-20222837° www.icz.org 

Eckstein, Mag. Wolf-Erich 

Dominikanergasse 7/3/7 A-1060 Wien +431+596 9909 wolf-erich-eckstein@csi.com 
Edelmann, Martina Jüdisches Kulturmuseum Veitshöchheim Museum@»veitshoechheim.de 
Erwin-Vornberger-Platz, +49+931/9802764 +49+931/9802766 


D-97209 Veitshöchheim 


Evers, Lothar Bundesverband Information und Beratung für NS-Verfolgte 
Holweider Str. 13-25 D-51065 Köln +49+612041/4243+49+612041/9624457 sberatung@netcologne.de 


Exenberger, Herbert Dokumentationsarchiv des österr. Widerstandes www.doew.at 
Wipplingerstraße 6-8/Ill, A-1010 Wien +43+1+53436-01780 +431-53436-990177 doc.arch@email.adis.at 


Feidel-Mertz, Hildegard Sammlung Jüd.Schulen/ Schulen im Exil 

Albert-Einstein-Str. 38 D-60437 Frankfurt/M +49+69/5074205 

Fortmann, Mag. Josefine Jüdisches Museum Eisenstadt 

Unterbergstrasse 6, A-7000 Eisenstadt +43+2682+65 145 info@judmus.or.at 

Franek, Jaroslav Insitut judaistiky Univerzity Komenskeho ij@ij.uniha.sk 

Panenske 4, 811 03 Bratislava, Slowak .‚Republ +4217+54416873 +4217+54416867 

Franklin, Karen S The Judaica Museum 5961 Palisade Ave, Bronx, New York 10471 
+718+581-1294 +718+581-1009 Khsmus@aol.com 

Frank-Steiner Dr. Vincent Hohe Winde Straße 104 Ch-4059 Basel 

+49+61/3617391 +49+61/3617970 frank@vtx.ch 

Friedlander, Evelyn Hidden Legacy Foundation Kent House, Rutland Gardens, London SW7IBX 


+44+171/5842754 +44+171/5846896 e.friediander@virgin-net 


Genger, Angela Mahn-und Gedenkstätte für die Opfer nationalsozialistischer Gewaltherrschaft 
Mühlenstraße 23 D-40200 Düsseldorf +49+0211/899-6205 gedenkstaette@duesseldorf.de 


Grabherr, Mag. Eva Felix-Dahn-Str. 8/7, A-1180 Wien +43+1/4700819 TeltFax eva.grabherr@univie.ac.at 


Grosz, Dr. Ronald Jüd. Museum Wien Bibliothek 
Seitenstettengasse 2, A-1010 Wien +431+535 0431-83 ronald.grosz@jmw.at 


Haller, Dr. Annette Germania Judaica Josef-Haubrich Hof 1 D-50676 Köln gi@ub.uni-koeln.de 
+49+221/232349 +49+221/2406963 


Haß, Esther Stadtmuseen Kassel Hofgeismar Hasselweg 13, D-34131 Kassel +49+561-35335 
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Heinemann, Hartmut Kommission für die Geschichte der Juden in Hessen 

Mosbacher Str.55, D-65187 Wiesbaden +49+611/881-137 +49+611/881-145 Poststelle@hhstaw.hessen.de 
Hensel, Dr. Jürgen Jüdisches Histor. Institut Warschau 

ul.Tlomackie 3/5, PL-00-090 Warszawa +4822+8278372 zinhinb@ikp.atm.com.pl 

Hödl, Dr. Sabine Institut für Gesch.der Juden in Österreich sabine.hoedI@magnet.at 


Dr. Karl Renner-Prom.22, A-3100 St. Pölten +43+2742/77171 +43+2742/7717115 
http:/Imembers.magnet.at/injoest 


Humer, Mag. Monika Fachbibliothek für Judaistik,Uni Wien Spitalgasse2-4 A-1090 Wien 
+43+1/4277-16730 +43+1+4277-9433 Monika.humer@univie.ac.at 


Jankowski, Dr. Alice Institut für die Geschichte der deutschen Juden jankowski@uni-hamburg.de 
Rothenbaumchaussee7, D-20148 Hamburg 49+40+428382617 +49+40+4480866 


Keil, Dr. Martha Institut für Geschichte der Juden in Österreich injoest@magnet.at http://Imembers.magnet.at.injoest 
Dr. Karl Renner-Promenade 22, A-3100 St. Pölten +43+2742/7717112 +43+2742/7717115 





Kohlbauer- Fritz, Gabriele Jüdisches Museum Wien Trattnerhof 1 A-1010 Wien +43+1+535 0431-17 


Krapf, Dr. Thomas Jüdisches Museum Hohenems Villa Heimann-Rosenthal, Schweizer Straße 5 
A-6845 Hohenems +43+5576/73989 +43+5576/77793 krapf@jmh.vol.at www.vol.at/imh 


Kress, Peter Südwestrundfunk,HA Dokumentation u. Archive Haus-Bredow-Straße 
D-76530 Baden-Baden +49+7221/9292134 +49+7221/9292083 Peter.Kress@swr-online.de 


Lappin, Eleonore Inst. f. Geschichte der Juden in Österreich Norli@eunet.at 
Dr. Karl Renner Promenade 22 A-3100 St. Pölten +43+2742+771710 Fax: +43+2742+77171-15 


Lindenthal, Jutta Fritz Bauer Institut j.lindenthal@fritz-bauer-institut.de www.fritz-bauer-institut.de 
Rheinstraße Fr 29, D-60325 Frankfurt/Main +49+69/97581140 +49+69/97581190 





Lohr, Dr. Otto Landesstelle für die nichtstaatlichen Museen 
Wagmüllerstraße 20 +49+89/21014016 +49+89/21014040 museen-in-bayern@exterr.Irz-muenchen.de 
D-80538 München 








Lorz, Dr. Andrea Stadtgeschichtl. Museum Leipzig 

Markt 1 D-04109 Leipzig +49+341/965130 +49+341/9651352 

Lottmann-Kaeseler, Dorothee Förderkreis Aktives Museum deutsch-jüdischer Geschichte Wiesbaden 
Spiegelgasse 7, D-65183 Wiesbaden +49+611/305221 +49+611/305650 Wiesbaden@t-oneline.de 
Meißner, Lea Jüdisches Kulturmuseum 

Erwin-Vornberger-Platz, +49+931/9802 764 +49+931/9802 766 

D-97204 Veitshöchheim museum@wveitshoechheim.de lea.meissner@t-online.de 

Mendez, Dr. Marion Museum Synagoge Gröbzig +49+34976/22209 Tel + Fax 
Lange Straße 8-10 D-06388 Gröbzig 

Müller-Oelrichs, Gaby Haus der Wannsee-Konferenz www.ghwk.de 

‚Am Großen Wannsee 56-58, D-14109 Berlin +49+3080500124 +49+3080500127 _oelrichs@ghwk.de 
Offe, Sabine Universität Bremen 

FB 9, PF 330440, D-28334 Bremen 49+421/344980 soffe@uni-bremen.de 

Pelc, Dr. Ortwin Museum für Hamburgische Geschichte 


Holstenwall 24 D-20355 Hamburg +49+40/428412364 +49+40/428433103 


Pfannenschmidt, Aline Stadt Creglingen Blücherstraße 35, D-04150 Leipzig 
+49+341/902 1243 rfriedli@fbs.htwk-leipzig 
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Plowinski, Dr. Kerstin Ephraim Carlebach Stiftung Löhrstraße 10, D-04105 Leipzig +49+341/2115280 


Pracht-Jörns Dr. Elfi Kölnisches Stadtmuseum 
Zeughausstr. 1-3 D-50667 Köln +49+221/22122359 +49+221/22124154 


Purin Bernhard „Jüdisches Museum Franken Fürth & Schnaittach 
Nürnberger Str. 3 D-90762 Fürth +49+911/770577 +49+911/7417896 jued@museum.Frankeni.de 


Ridder M.A., Thomas Jüdisches Museum Westfalen juedmuseum@westfalen(at)t-online.de 
Julius-Ambrunn-Straße1, D-46282 Dorsten +49+2362/45279 +49+2362/45386 


Rüdlin, Ingedore UB Potsdam ruedlin@rz.uni-potsdam.de 
Am Neuen Palais 10 Haus 227, D-14415 Potsdam +49+33/9771304 +49+33/ 9771252 


Schlegel, Sonja Bundesverband Information und Beratung für NS-Verfolge Nsberatung@netcologne.de 


Holweider Str. 13-15 D-51865 Köln +49+612041-42-43 +49+612041-9624457 

Schmidt, Franz Museum für Weinbau und Stadtgeschichte 

Spitalstraße 39 D-67480 Edenkoben +49+6323/5368 +49+6323/959299 

Schönhagen, Dr. Benigna Museum zur Geschichte von Christen und Juden 

Neckarhalde 40 D-72108 Rottenburg +49+7472/3472 +49+7472/3434 

‚Schwarz, Dr. Ursula Dokumentationsarchiv des österr. Widerstandes 
Wipplingerstraße 6-8/Il| A-1010 Wien +43+1+53436 doc.arch@email.adis.at 
Seeber, Dr. Ursula Österr. Exilbibliothek im Literaturhaus us@literaturhaus.at 
Seidengasse 13 A-1070 Wien +43+1+5262044-20 +43+1+5262044-30 www.info.literaturhaus.at 
Seewald, Zahawa Musee Juif de Belgique 

av.de Stalingrad 74 1000 Bruxelles +32+2/5121963 +32+2/5134859 zseewald@nirvanet.net 
Spitzer, Dr. Shiomo Zichron-Institute for the Memory of the Hungarian Jews 

11 Beit Yossef Str., Bne Brak, Israel +972+3+6189841 +972+3+5783514 

Tempel, Ulrich Stiftung Topographie des Terrors tempel@topographie.de 
Budapester Str. 40, D-10787 Berlin +49+30+254509/27 +49+30+26130022 www.topographie.de 
Templ, Stephan Frankfurter Allgemeine +43+1+368 59 91 st.templ@ibm.net 
Teufel, Dr. Helmut Main-Echo teufel@main-echo.de 
Weichertstraße 20, D-63741 Aschaffenburg +49+6021/396 210 +49+6021/393 499 

Transier, Dr. Werner Historisches Museum der Pfalz 

Postfach 1429 D-67324 Speyer +49+6232/132531 +49+6232/132540 

Transier, Ursula Dückerstraße 1-3 D-68775 Ketsch +49+6202/609112 

Trettner, Barbara Anne Frank-Shoah-Bibliothek 

Deutscher Platz 1, D-04103 Leipzig trettner@dbl.ddb.de 


Wachten, Dr. Johannes Jüdisches Museum Frankfurt am Main info@juedischesmuseum.de 
Untermainkai 14-15 D-60311 Frankfurt/M +49+69+212-38806 +49+69+212-30705 www.juedischesmuseum.de 


Wagner, Grit Natascha Bibliothek des Simon-Dubnow-Instituts dubnow@rz.uni-leipzig.de 
Goldschmidtstraße 28 D-04103 Leipzig +49+341/2173550 +49+341/2173555 www.uni-leipzig.de/dubnow 


Wallas, Dr. Armin A. Institut für Germanistik Universität Klagenfurt armin.wallas@uni-klu.ac.at 
Universitätsstr. 65-67 A-9020 Klagenfurt +43+4242/2700/442 +43+4242/2700/6110 


Walzer, Mag. Tina Institut für Geschichte der Juden in Österreich 
Dr.Karl Renner-Promenade 22 +431+406 2825 +431+402 4548-31 Fax +43+2742+77 1710 
A-3100 St. Pölten walzer@magnet.at http://members.magnet.at/injoest 
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Irwing Place New York, NY 10003, +1-212-614 0688 +1-212-254 7526 Eyetw@aol.com 


anlaufstelle@ikg-wien.at 


Desider-Friedmann-Pl.1 A-1010 Wien +43+1/53104/41 +43+1/53104/30 


Zawatsky, Carole 
1109 Fifth Avenue N.Y. USA 


The Jewish Museum 


Zeindl Eva 


+212.423.3220 +212.423.3232 


C.zawatsky@TheJM.or( 


Jüdisches Museum Eisenstadt 
Unterbergstrasse 6 A-7000 Eisenstadt +43+2682+65 145 


info@judmus.or.at 





Family Names of Jews 
with Special Focus on Baden in the Early Nineteenth Century 


Synopsis and partial translation of: Die Familiennamen der Juden unter besonderer 
Beruecksichtigung der Verhaeltnisse in Baden zu Anfang des 19. Jahrhunderts. By Erwin Manuel Dreifuss. 
Frankfurt/Main: J. Kauffmann Verlag: 1927. (Paper; 153 pp.) Translation and summary by George Arnstein 


Background: 


The copy in the library of the Jewish Genealogy Society of Greater Washington has a badly broken 
binding but is otherwise in good shape. Another copy is at Leo Baeck Institute, NYC, where I have 
deposited a copy of this synopsis. These notes focus on my interests but also summarize the 
contents. Baden was the Grand-Duchy in the southwest corner of Germany, today part of Baden- 
Wuerttemberg. It is on the right bank ofthe Rhine and runs roughly parallel to Alsace. 


Baden had a progressive reputation, better than most of the German principalities. Dr. Dreifuss 
based his book on the dissertation he wrote at Heidelberg University in 1925. Printing was 


subsidized by the Bnai Brith lodges of Baden. 


[brackets] indicate my additions. 


Sources: The coverage of printed works as well as relevant laws and documents is persuasive. 
Page IX shows that the various lists of 1809-1815 are, or were as of 1925, in the Landesarchiv in 
Karlsruhe. Lists of names and name changes, admission of Jews to Baden, etc. are described or 
cited below. — The preface notes the general lack of scholarly interest in the topic of names. The 
Austrian Empire Dr. Dreyfuss deemed ahead of the Germanic territories in this regard. 


Dreifuss's own Summary: "$ 24 of the Baden 
Law of Toleration of 13 Jan 1809 provided that 
Jews were to take a distinctive hereditary family 
name unless they already had one. Baden was 
not the first country to pass this kind of law: The 
Austrian Empire, France, Westphalia, Frankfurt 
and others had similar regulations, while coun- 
tries like Prussia and Wuerttemberg considered 
them. The question whether the law was influ- 
enced by foreign models surely is to be 
answered in the affırmative, even though the 
records are not complete.... 


"The Regulation was carried out, with a 
‚few exceptions, quite smoothly, resulting in a 
complete revision of names. Only in the cities of 
Karlsruhe and Mannheim had the use of family 
names become common, while in the Jewish and 
rural communities Hebrew (double) names were 
prevalent almost throughout After the family 
names were prescribed, there emerged the fol- 
lowing distribution: 


“About 41% of family names derived 
from localities; about 5% from places not 
specifically determinable; about 1% artificial 
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formations which look like derivatives of locali- 
ties; about 3% derive from countries or regions; 
about 2% point to some other origin (river, 
street, mountain, synagogue-names); about 6% 
derive from names of houses; about 2% from 
plants; about 1% from the names of months and 
the like; about 6% from occupations,; about 6% 
added the suffix -mann; about 1% point to dis- 
tinguishing characteristics [honorifics]; about 
1% from abstractions; about 6% to personal 
characteristics [e.g. Gross {big} or Schwarz 
{black, swarthy}]; about 13% are first names 
transmuted into last names; about 6% others. 


“Hebrew names prevail only among the 
first names ‘'hardened’ into last names. Other- 
wise they have generally become first names in 
accordance with $ 24. 


“But there was achieved not only a shift 
within the groups of names, no, hand in hand 
with this came a general increase in [the variety 
of] names. This accomplished what $ 24 
intended with the word ‘distinctive.' 


“Thus the family names of Jews were 
Germanicized, and thus a part of the overall 
requirements of emancipation was achieved. In 
this sense the survey about the taking of family 
names by the Jews of Baden is a contribution to 
the history of emancipation.” 


“Since Baden became unified only at the 
beginning of the 19th century, this determined a 
starting date.... 1809 or 1815 are good dates 
because we have almost complete registers of 
all Jews residing in Baden, prepared according 
to the Regulation of 13 Jan. 1809, which re- 
quired all Jews to take a 'hereditary family 
name.' The lists prepared on this occasion gave 
mostly the 'old' [traditional] as well as the 'new' 
names, perhaps unintentionally the first Jewish 
census for the Grand-Duch,y.... Unfortunately 
there is little local history before the turn of the 
[nineteenth] century, before the end of the many 
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local jurisdictions. Because Jews were scattered 
throughout the land, the present work can deal 


only with averages °." 


Chapter 1. Short historical overview. 
Hellenic, Roman influences and the custom of 
giving the name of the grandfather or the late 
father to the male descendants, a custom which 
today [1925] is widely used among Jews. 


At the time of Josephus there is a colorful mix- 
ture of Greek, Syrian, Persian, and Roman 
names, often "elegantized," as well as Hebrew 
names. Old Hebrew names may appear accor- 
ding to Greek pronunciation (Isaac instead of 
Jishak, Simon instead of Shimon, Juda instead 
of Jehuda etc.). In some cases the foreign name 
appeared alongside the traditional name, leading 
to double names. 


In the early records of Hebrews in Franconia, 
we encounter Latin names like Priscus and 
Armentarius along with Hebrew names such as 
Isaac, names which increasingly became Ger- 
manized. In the Cologne records of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, Jews sometimes have 
German names (like Breuning, Dietrich, Ekbert, 
Fordolf, Heinrich, Livermann, Suesskind) 
alongside of names of Greek origin (Kalony- 
mos, a name which survives today as Kalman or 
the Latin origins like Vivis, Vivelin, Vivelman). 
Hebrew names are Germanicized through their 
endings (Salomon > Salomannus or Sale- 
mannus; Moses> Moselin). Assimilation of 
female names is even stronger. 


In Cologne during the 12" and 13th centuries, 
names like Adelheid, Agner, Bela, Bruna and 
Heilswinda appear alongside the Hebrew 
names. This is analogous to the Arabic names in 
Muslim countries, Bohemian names in Bohe- 
mia, and Italianate in Italy. The more recent, the 
more often we find German proper names. 


$ Much of what follows is paraphrase. 
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For religious purposes the traditional male 
names continued; the civil name often was an 
abbreviation or translation or derivation, for 
example Elyachim = Godescalcus; Pingnus 
(Pinhas) Saeligmann etc, or arbitrary names like 
Ascher > Gaensel. By 1714 Schudt found com- 
mon equivalences: Juda = Loew [Lion]; Ben- 
jamin = Wolf; Naphtali = Hirsch [Hart]. 


Relevant for Baden may be the Nuremberg 
Memorbuch based on the persecution of 1298 
and other excesses which included murders in 
places which today are in Baden. For under- 
standable reasons the memorial volumes empha- 
size the "holy" names but we encounter Vive 
(=vivus=Hebr. Hajim) or the German Pantir (old 
German pantier, panther). 


Female names are much more varied. Not being 
considered a full member of the Jewish com- 
munity, they received no "holy" names and are 
shown in the synagogual and secular records 
with the same names. The Memorbuch already 
cited, shows Bruna, Jachent, Mingut, Minna and 
others, all derived from Middle High German. 
Roman influences may be behind Bela, Dolce 
along with Hebrew names which are being as- 
similated, often through German endings: He- 
brew Sara> Zarlieb, Zorlin. 


For a long time, one can say right into modern 
times — in some Eastern countries even today — 
Jews had only one name. To be sure, the name 
often was tied to the father to further identifi- 
cation; in the daily life this did not matter. But it 
would be wrong to deny last names, not only 
patronymics but real family names, often begin- 
ning where Jews were well settled and the popu- 
lation density required differentiation, upset, 
however, by the frequent expulsions. As 
recently as 1802, a list in Frankfurt was arranged 
by first name: Abraham, Amschel, Aron causing 
a Hecht to be listed next to an Oppenheim, a 
Bing next to a Wetterhahn. 
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In Baden we find the first formation of last 
names when a name is linked with "von" [from] 
a locality: Jakob von Breisach (1326), Samuel 
von Mengen (1375), Jecklin von Ulm (1377). 
At the same time we find formations like Moyse 
Tannebach® (1332), Gabriel and Maenli Tre- 
viess (1448), Hirtz Allendorff (1463). Infre- 
quently we encounter occupational names such 
as Elias Verwer (1423) [=Dyer]. The tribal 
names Coh(e)n and Levi also are used as last 
names: Johel Kayn (1463), Maier Levi (1525), 
being of special interest to Jews among them- 
selves. We also find names which point to ex- 
ternals and then hardened into family names: 
"Gross [Big] Jakob" and "Klein [Little] Jakob,” 
the "junge [young] Joes," Jud Loewel der Alte” 
[Jew Loewel the Elder], Itzig der Rothe [Red 
Itzig], Jonas der Junge [Young J.] and der "reich 
Hirzli” [Rich Hirzli]. 


In a few cases, the patronymic hardens into a 
family name: In 1343 there was a Jeckli, son of 
Joliebes; in1349 he became Jeckli Jolip. (Jeckli 
derives from Hebrew Jacob”). There are doubts 
whether Jolieb can be identified with Josef, as 
Lewin suggests; more likely it is from the He- 
brew Joel with the German affectionate "liep" 
like Zarliep from Hebrew Sara. Some 20 years 
after Ule (Ulrich) Smeriandes there appears Isak 
Smeriandes sun (Hebrew Semarjah > Samarian, 
Smario, Smerian). Sometimes the changes ob- 
scure the origin or meaning such as Liepmann 
Duffel 1365, Samuel Schampffer 1587. 


Jud [Jew] as an adjunct name appears frequent- 
ly, e.g. Isac Jud also cited as Jud Isac or simply 
Isac. It is to be considered as designating a for- 


$ [Tannebach means something like the brook 
with or near the evergreens.] 


? [The German diminutive may be patronizing 
or affectionate. It takes the form, especially in the South, 
ofan ending in "lein" which has variations including le, 
li, lin, even erl in Bavarian and Austrian. In the North the 
ending tends to be chen, e.g. Maedchen from Magd 
(maid/en).] 
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eign tribe, not as a last name. 


Family names made rapid progress in the cities, 
with the lists prepared by Loewenstein very 
illustrative. The Jews of Heidelberg and Wein- 
heim in 1722, with only one exception, had fam- 
ily names (for example Carlebach, Ellefeld, 
Fulda, Goldsticker, Oppenheimer, Schnapper, 
UIff, Wolff) or at least double names (Amschel 
Abraham, Loew Baruch); in the rural areas they 
had only one (Abraham, David, Jakob, Liebman, 
Mayer, Seligmann). 


Zehnter mentions family names he encountered 
since the early eighteenth century in Baden- 
Baden: Koppel, Bodenheimer, Hertz (in Buehl), 
Hertz and Jost (in Ettlingen); Weil and Uffen- 
heimer (in Kippenheim and Friesenheim). In 
Baden-Durlach there was an Ettlinger as early as 
1636, and almost at the same time there are 
Frank, Schwab, and Ulmer.... Others: 
Bacharach, Bernheim, Ducas, Ellenbogen, 
Guggenheim, Koenigsbacher, Pfeifer, Ruf, 
Ullman,Wormser.. 


Chapter 2. Innovations ...Legal Requirements 
linked to Emancipation. 


1. Influence of Austria, Prussia, France (West- 
phalia). 


An Austrian law of 2 Jan 1782 banned "Jewish 
language and writing.” 


Based in part on economic considerations, it 
included the need to maintain books which 
could be audited by the state. 


Contracts, to be enforceable, had to be in Ger- 
man. 


A Palatine law of 27 July 1744 provided that the 
Jews of Mannheim had to keep books in Ger- 
man, probably recapitulating an earlier law. 

For Baden-Durlach there was a similar 1747 
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provision, extended to Baden-Baden in 1775. 


Prussia had a regulation that registers in pawn 
shops had to be kept in German. 


The laws and regulations expanded gradually, 
and geographically; they also tended to encom- 
pass civil registers of births, deaths, and marri- 
ages. Austria, excerpted below, was first in 
1787. 


Without going into details as to how much of a 
model the Baden law was for others, let us men- 
tion the following other laws regarding fixed 
family names: Lippe (16 Dec 1809); Prussia (11 
Mar 1812); Mecklenburg (22 Feb 1812); Ba- 
varia (10 Jun 1813); Denmark (29 Mar 1814); 
Kurhesse (14 May 1816); Anhalt-Dessau 
(1822); Saxony-Weimar (1823); Wuerttemberg 
(1828); Saxony (1834). 


The resolution of Joseph II in the Austrian Em- 
pire, 5 Jul 1787: Every Jew oftthe Germanic 
countries had to adopt his own, continuing Fam- 
ily [clan] name. 


If we were to summarize the various [Austrian] 
decrees...: 

1. No names based on the locality or in 
the Jewish language except that family names 
already in use may be kept, effective 30 Nov 
1787. 

2. First names, newly selected, are to be 
customary in German or which can be German- 
ized. Purpose of the regulation is to prevent 
Israelites from continuing to have Jewish names 
or names not known in German. 


Breisgau, Austrian until 1803 [when it became 
part of Baden], made it almost imperative that 
Karl Friedrich, Markgrave of Baden, learn the 
details ofthe Viennese [Austrian] laws which 
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applied to 'Hither Austria.’ 


The Baden regulation of 13 Jan 1809 regarding 
Jewish last names specifies in $ 24: 


"Every patriarch of the Jewish faith, who does 
not have a hereditary distinctive last name, is 
responsible for adopting one for himself, and all 
of his children under his authority... He is not to 
select a name which shall impinge on the rights 
of others. He is to incorporate as first names all 
ofthe names he has used to date, and may not 
shed any of them. Those who have family names 
may keep them or change them... and must reg- 
ister them. All legal immigrants must do the 
same..." 


The influence of [adjacent] France should not be 
overrated; it was the example of Austria, not the 
French Revolution and its executor, Bonaparte, 
which stimulated Baden. 


By imperial [Napoleon] edict of 20 July 1808, 
the adoption of last names by Jews was decreed. 
As in the edict of Joseph II, names borrowed 
from localities or from the Old Testament were 
banned, although names already adopted could 
be continued, even if in conflict with these limi- 
tations. This exception permitted most Jews to 
eircumvent the law, i.e. to keep their old names. 
The Napoleonic edict soon was imitated in 
Hesse in1808. 


2. Purpose of the Law.... 


We have noted several times the very practical 
purposes of the fixing of names under Joseph II 
[of Austria]... to further the civil order, to pre- 
vent arbitrary name changes... and possibly to 
facilitate conscription, something from which 
Jews had been exempt. The reasons were not 


? [Vorder Oesterreich, translated as “Hither 
Austria” in an American historical atlas, was a kind of 
anomalous Austrian protuberance in today's Alsace, 
Wuerttemberg and Baden.] 
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humane [liberal] but reasons of state... Adoption 
of fixed family names is closely tied to the con- 
cept of emancipation [political equality]. Since 
the concept of race, as we know it, was un- 
known then, the idea of equality was internal: it 
tried to make the Jews appear like Christians. 
There had been proposals to require the cutting 
off of beards, wearing of German clothes, in 
order to make the Jews into useful citizens, to 
be accomplished through assimilation. 


“To summarize: The laws underwent a change 
in concept. What was conceived as an adminis- 
trative measure [of fixing names] became a 
weapon against the customs of the Jews, against 
segregation by virtue of their names. The law 
was a means towards the assimilation of the 
Jews which included a willingness of govern- 
ment to seek its own advantages as part of the 
bargain.” 


3. Implementation of the law in Baden. 


Several deadlines... Slow progress... Three re- 
gional administrative centers finally sent in their 
lists of names: Karlsruhe for [socalled] Middle 
Rhine on 29 Jul 1908, Mannheim for Lower 
Rhine on 24 Aug 1809; Freiburg for Upper 
Rhine 8 Jul 1809. The Ministry of Interior re- 
viewed the lists and returned them for correc- 
tions or clarifications, sometimes for lack of 
indication of age or occupation, but also for 
inappropriate names although this is not clearly 
required by the law.... 


Unsuitable names for Lower Rhine were: 
Baruch, David, Jacob, Levi, Menachem, Na- 
than, Raphael, Simon. For Upper Rhine: Levit, 
Levi, Jacob, Salomon, Moses, Manes..... 


Most of the names were in fact changes. For 
example: Abraham > Gutmann; Aron > Stern; 
Gideon > Gruenstein; Israel > Ress, Wolf, 
Wormser, Wuertheimer; Levi(t) > Baum, 
Benigheim, Blum, Bodenheimer, Durlacher, 
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Ebstein, Glugherz, Gross, Haberer, Klanmann, 
Klein, Lay, Levistein, Lichtenstein, Lion, 
Loewenstein, Mahler, Mannheimer, Obin- 
heimer, Rastatter, Roederer, Rosenstihl, 
Schwab, Schwarz, Schweitzer, Stahl; Strass- 
burger, Wachenheimer, Weiss, Wuertheimer; 
Moses > Lang. 


Also worth mentioning....In 1813 the Interior 
Ministry protested Loeser (Hebrew Eleasar; 
Latin Lazarus) as the name chosen by Josua 
Lazarus in Altdorf; in the Rust administrative 
area, Hirzel, Lemann and Leib were banned, but 
for lack of later lists it could not be determined 
whether the changes were actually carried out.... 


There were only a couple of protests by Jews 
against the fixing of later changes of names... In 
all two or three cases, it was someone named 
Levi, aname used before the fixed names were 
mandated, and thus not a protest against the law 
but against the interpretation of the Interior Min- 
istry which deemed Levy to be not “distinctive.” 


Regulation of first names, which loomed large 
in Joseph's [Austrian] legislation, was touched 
lightly in Baden: all traditional names were to be 
kept as first names, but in practice there were no 
objections when changes occurred: Hirsch > 
Hermann; Loeb > Ludwig and the like. 


Chapter III. The New Names 


It is not possible to reprint the lists of names; 
that is in the domain of local history. Instead we 
want to capture the typical adoption of names, 
i.e. the campaign against the Old Testament 
names and how the goal of the government, to 
adopt “distinctive” names was accomplished. 


Baden at the time had three provinces: Upper 
Rhine, Middle Rhine and Lower Rhine (or 
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Nether Rhine.)‘ The provincial capitals were 
Freiburg, Karlsruhe and Mannheim, reorganized 
as of 26 Nov 1809 into ten administrative re- 
gions. This had its impact on the lists mandated 
under $ 24 because the early lists were compiled 
by the provinces, the later ones by the regions... 
We will follow the [old] provincial organiza- 
tion. 


We mentioned earlier that certain names had 
been found objectionable; here are some 
changes from Lower Rhine [Mannheim]: 
Ascher > Born, Schoenberger 

Baruch > Boruchius 

Jacob > Odenheimer, Seibenberg 

Levi(s) > Boehm, Rossenfeld, Strassburger, 
Traumann 

Loew (Loeb) > Ehrmann, Fath, Fischer, Giesser, 
Gramer, Herz, Hirsch, Kaufmann, Loebmann, 
Loewenberg, Mannheimer, Mayer, Neumann, 
Oppenheimer, Rossenburger, Straus. 
Menachem > Fuld 

Nathan > Hannf, Nadenheim, Rohr, Ullmann 
Oscher > Mueller 

Raphael > Leiwei 

Simon > Bierrmann, Majer. 


The corrected lists were sent to the Interior Min- 
istry on 11 Jan 1810, with the names numbered 
seriatim, with the numbers repeated in the al- 
phabetic Index of hereditary family names; un- 
fortunately they are no longer complete. Today 
[1925] they are to be found in Fascicle IV, 2,4, 
Berichte die Familiennamen der Juden beır. 
(1809-1810) [Reports concerning the family 
names of Jews.] in the following order. (Num- 
bers in parentheses refer to the [arbitrary] serial 
numbers.) 

1. Register of names and births, Jewish commu- 
nity Mannheim 1809 (1-308) 

2. City of Heidelberg (List of old and new Jew- 


# [The classification is relative: Baden stopped 
South of Mainz, while the Rhine flowed a long way to 
what we consider the Lower Rhine, somewhere in the 
Netherlands. The real Upper Rhine is in Switzerland....] 
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ish names. 309-344.) 
3,4. Missing. 
5. List of all Jews residing in Grand ducal region 
of Schwetzingen (409-422) 


6. General list of all Jews of Heidelberg region 
(Oberamt) 443-629. 

7,8, 9. Missing. 

10. City of Bretten. Tabular (!) list of all local 
Jewish families (659-695) 

10a. Bauerbach -- Bretten region. (696-703) 
10b. List of protected Jews in Deidelsheim 
(704-716) 

10c. List of protected Jews in Heidelsheim (717- 
736) 

10d. List of adopted last names of Jewry of 
Joehlingen (737-753) 

11. Tabular List of Jews, adopted last names, 
Waibstadt region (Oberamt) in 1809 (754-1123) 
12. Missing. 

13. Tabular List for Jews in Gochsheim region 
(Oberamt) (1135-1227; missing 1228-1578) 
Tabular Survey of last name adopted by Jews in 
the Mosbach Landvogtei (Region) (1579-1920) 


As to List 5. Contains names of Jews in 
Schwetzingen, Ketsch, Reilingen. 

As to List 6. Contains names of Jews in 
Dossenheim, Handschuhsheim, Leimen, Nuss- 
loch, Rohrbach, St. Ilgen, Sandhausen, Schries- 
heim, Walldorf, Wiesloch, and Baierthal, Ilves- 
heim, Leutershausen, Luetzelsachsen. 

As to list 11. Contains names of Jews 
from Berwangen, Bischofsheim, Duehren, Ehr- 
staett, Eichtersheim, Gemmingen, Obergimpern, 
Untergimpern, Grombach, Heinsheim, Hilsbach, 
Hochhausen, Hoffenheim, Hueffenhard, Kirch- 
art, Michelfeld, Neidenstein, Richen, Rohbach, 
Schluechtern, Siegelsbach, Sinsheim, 

Steinsfurt, Stebbach, Tairnbach, Waibstadt, 
Weiler, Wollenberg. 

As to List 13. Contains names of Jews 
from Flehingen, Gochsheim, Gondelsheim, 
Ittlingen, Menzingen, Muenzesheim. 


As to Mosbach List. Contains names of 
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Jews in Adelsheim, Ballenberg, Billigheim, 
Binau, Boenigheim, Buchen, Eberbach, Eber- 
stadt, Grosseicholzheim, Krautheim, Lohrbach, 
Berchingen, Mosbach, Neckarzimmern, 
Neudenau, Neunstetten, Osterburken, Sennfeld, 
Sindosheim, Stein a.K, Struempfelbronn, Wald- 
hausen, Zwingenberg. 


There are thus missing 455 of 1,920 names of 
Jews. To be sure, we can extract the names from 
the index, with their numbers (the index con- 
tains names which became lost only after the 
Index was compiled), those names which have 
one of the missing numbers but we have no 
indication as to location... 


Surviving [as of 1925] are the lists in a large 
Fascicle (IV. 2.5 Jewish affairs, General compi- 
lation regarding all Jews in the Neckar region 
1814-1815). It divides into two parts: 

1. A general compilation based on Decision 
4343 of the Ministry of Interior (28 Jul 1813), 
prepared during 1814. 

2. A "General list of Israelites in the Neckar 
region" which was prepared by the various re- 
gional offices during 1815 and was sent on 7 
Apr 1819 from Mannheim to Karlsruhe. 


The explanation for the dual lists is that the 
1814 list lacked data as to "age, occupation, 
number of family members" (but note the lack 
of protests as to unsuitable names) and was sent 
back on 27 Dec 1814. 


Detailed discussion of various localities, be- 
ginning with Mannheim. [See Konstanz below 
for a complete sample entry.] 

Amt [Region] Weinheim (Grosssachsen, 
Hemsbach, Laudenbach, Leutershausen, 
Luetzelsachsen and Weinheim). 

Amt Ladenburg (Freudenheim, Ilvesheim, 
Ladenburg and Schriesheim). 

Amt Schwetzingen (Hockenheim, Ketsch, 
Reilingen and Schwetzingen). 

Landamt Heidelberg (Leimen, Nussloch, St. Il- 
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gen, Sandhausen and Walldorf. 

Stadtamt Heidelberg (Dossenheim, Handschuhs- 
heim, Heidelberg and Rohrbach). 

Amt Wiesloch. (Baierthal, Eichtersheim, 
Eschelbach, Malsch, Michelfeld, Tairnbach and 
Wiesloch). 

Amt Philippsburg. Here there lived only two 
Jewish families which changed their names, 
Gerson and Lazar to Gutmann and Lxxx. Note 
that they kept the first initial. 

Amt Neckargemuend. Jews lived only in 
Meckesheim, with the usual changes. 

Amt Sinsheim. (Duehren, Ehrstaett, Grombach, 
Hoffenheim, Kirchart, Neidenstein, Rohrbach, 
Sinsheim, Steinsfurt, Weiler.) 

Amt Neckarbischofsheim. (Babstadt, Bischofs- 
heim, Oberbuegelhof, Ober- and Untergimpern, 
Hueffenhard, Rappenau, Siegelsbach, Waibstadt 
& Wollenberg). 

‚Amt Eberbach. (Eberbach, Strumpfelbrunn and 
Zwingenberg.). 

City and Region 1: Mosbach. (Binau, Gross- 
and Kleineicholzheim, Mosbach. 

Region 2: Mosbach. (Billigheim, Heinsheim, 
Hochhausen, Neckarzimmern, Neudenau, Stein. 


[Other details omitted here. Instead there fol- 
lows a translation of one complete reasonably 
typical entry, selected because I have some an- 
cestors who married to or from Gailingen.] 


Oberamt Konstanz. (Gailingen, Marbach, 
Wangen and Worblingen). 

In Gailingen, 43 Jewish families with 14 
different appellations took new names for which 
they chose 25 different ones, mostly deriving 
from real localities. In 88 families the names did 
not change: Bach, Bloch, Guggenheim, Hahn (in 
the 1810 list as Kahn), Levi (one branch of those 
who bore this name later changed it to Levinger; 
another Levi, the regional rabbi mentioned in 
the [Dreifuss] text, also appears in the 1810 list 
with that name, presumably without having giv- 
ing his consent for otherwise why would he later 
have resumed his old name (Levi)? (In the 1814 
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tabulation he is listed under the name of Spiro), 
Marx Uhlmann and Weil. Here too there was a 
complete displacement of Hebrew names. 


As in most places we have encountered so far in 
the Upper Rhine region, in Marbach and 
Wangen the majority of families kept their tra- 
ditional names. Failure to change always signi- 
fies that a family name, in keeping with the new 
law, was in use before enactment, thus for ex- 
ample here: Bernheim, Bickart, Gumb, Hirsch, 
Mayer, Seligmann, Wolf. But those whose sec- 
ond name was of Hebrew origin, also sought to 
keep it: Jakob, Manes, Salomon. Thus it hap- 
pened that according to the 1809 list none 
changed their name. But what a change in the 
1810 tabulation! There the former Jakob ap- 
pears as Koppel (a diminutive), a Levi Salomon 
added Ortlieb, Manes took the translated name 
of Wolf. Apart from Bernheim, which antedated 
the mandate, there is no place name here. 


And in the small Jewish community of Worb- 
lingen, aman named Levi wanted to keep this 
name. But in the 1810 list he appeared as Frank, 
as did another Levi who changed his in 1809. 
Only one genuine family name, as specified in 
the law, antedates the mandate: Guggenheimer. 
The others, in addition to the Levi already cited, 
had Hebrew names which changed into first 
names and were replaced by Rothschild and 
Schwab as family names. 


III. 2. Groups of Names 


a) Names according to origin. 

The list shows (a) = alt, the old name; (n) = neu 
or the new name. A name in parentheses is the 
place name of origin, given only where the con- 
nection is not obvious. Thus Abendheimer co- 
mes from (Abenheim).This need not necessarily 
mean that a family in fact originated there.’ 


? Emphasis added 
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The list on p. 99 [of the German original] is 
speculatively derived from place names, but 
with major distortions. The original footnote for 
Ballin, for example, refers to an article which 
ties it to Belin, near Bordeaux in France, or it 
may be short for Ballenberg which is nearby. 


Also on p. 99 are "Fantasy names", i.e. names 
which are made up: Arnheim (n for Aron); 
Kahnheimer (n); Katzauer (n); Levinger (n for 
Levi); Loewenberger (n for Loew);....Naden- 
heim (for Nathan); Wolfsheimer (n from Wolf). 


+Names derived from regions or countries: 
Bi(c)kart, Pickert (a and n [Picardy]); Blach (n); 
Bloch‘ (a and n); Block (n).... 


*Samples of river and mountain origins: Rhein, 
Schwarzwaelder’, Ueberrheiner. 


+Names which refer to location include: 
Altschul, Bach [creek], Bachert, Ellenbogen, 
Haeussler, Holz(er) [Holz=wood], Lacher, Neu- 
gass, Rothenhauser, Sinauer, Sternweiler, Strick, 
Weinberg, Wolfsbruk. 


+House names. First of all there are those 
which derive from the well known Judengasse 
(Jew street) in Frankfurt, where the house names 
were so popular that in 1776 Jews stubbornly 
resisted the introduction of house numbers. This 
also clarifies why the family name Frankfurter 
appears nowhere in Baden even though demon- 
strably a large number of families come from 
this former imperial city. Hardly a housename 
appears which does not have its prototype in 
Frankfurt: Adler, Apfel, Blum(e), Buchsbaum, 
Buxbaum. 

Many of these newly adopted names are found 
more in the north of Baden. 


 Dreifuss's original footnote explains this is a 
corrupt form of Wallach (derived from Welsch [Welsh].) 


7 The Black Forest=Schwarzwald is partly in 
Baden. 


Other names which do not point to Frankfurt: 
Edelschild, Himmel, Hut, Trepp. 


+ Plant names. Closely related to the house- 
names are the plant names: Baum, Buechel- 
baum, Dornbusch, Fichtenbaum, Klee, Krauth, 
Linden, Mandelbaum, Palm..... Here, too, north- 
ern Baden is where we are more likely to find 
these newly adopted names. 


+Names after seasons and the like. Freytag, 
Fruehling, Herbst, Merz, Monath, Samstag, 
Sommer, Winter. 


+ Professional and those indicating occupa- 
tions. Baeker, Barnas, Bauer, Beck, Beuele, 
Casen, Cramer.... 


+MNames ending in -mann. Akermann, Altmann, 
Bachmann, Baermann, Baumann, Bergmann..... 


+Distinguishing Marks. Alt [Old], Bart 
[Beard], Billig [Cheap], Ehrlich [Honest], 
Fingerle [Finger], Freudenreich [Rich-in-Joy].... 


+Names after Abstractions. Glueck [Luck], 
Kraft [Stength], Muthart [Courageous Heart], 
Rath [Counsel], Sinn [Sense], Zwang [Duress]. 


+Honorifics. Fuerst [Prince], Graf [Count], 
Held [Hero], Herzog [Duke], Hochherr [Lord], 
Koenig [King]. 


+Fantastic Names [Made up names]. Abend- 
stern [Evening star], Funkenstein. [Sparkling- 
stone.] 


+First names transmuted into family names can 
be divided into three categories. 


* 1. Names of Hebrew origin: Aberle, 
Abraham, Ascher, Barch, Baruch, Bennag, 
Boruchius (from Baruch), David..., Lemle, Lei 
(n for Levi), Levi (a and n), Levis (n), Levisohn 
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(n), Levit (a); Lewei (n), Loeser (n)....Schrag®... 


These names — the most common are Kahn and 
Meyer -- could be taken for German names and 
are distributed over the entire country. They 
represent the last remains of the formerly 
dominant Hebrew names... 


+ 2. Names of Greek, Latin and French 
Origin: Astruck, Alexander, Benedict, Feis(t)’ (a 
and n), Lazarus (a and n), Lion (n)'°, Marx (aand 
n), Serf, Cerf (a and n), Veit!! (a and n), Viktor 
(n). 


+ 3, Names of German Origin. Baer, 
Baehr, Beer etc., Baerlau, Brannhold, Bruno, 
Copno, Dieter, Falk(lein), Gomberz, Gomperz, 
Goetschel.... 


The most common of these were Beer etc. (in at 
least 20 localities), Hirsch (at least 15 places), 
Wolff (at least 25 places). These were names 
which had been used as civil names by Jews and 
thus they made them into family [clan] names. 


+ Names not of clear origin. These are subject to 
various interpretations and do not clearly fall 
into one or another category: Ball, Bierig, Bros, 
Brummi, Cater, Diel.... 





$ Original footnote 189 says: The bearer oftthe 
name was Feist, before the mandate. The name translated 
into the clerical language [kirchliche Sprache] is Uri 
Sraga. Thus the second part of the name served for the 
new appellation. 


® Original footnote: Comes from Phoebus. 


!0 Original footnote196: Translated name for the 


Hebrew Jehuda, corresponds to the German Loew. Cf. 
Grunwald, II, p. 114. 


!! Original footnote.: From Vitelus. 
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Wulff Levin Fränkel’s Family of 
Vienna and Berlin 


By Edward Salier, Los Angeles’? 


1671 as a result ofthe 1670 expulsion of 

the Jews from Vienna. My great-great- 

great-grandmother, Emestine Salier'‘, nee 
Beermann, was a descendant of Wulff Levin 
Fränkel, an early Vienna exile in Berlin. 


T: Jewish settlement of Berlin began in 


Leipmann Meyer Wulff, known as the richest 
Jew of Berlin at the end of the 1700's was a des- 
cendant ofthe same Wulff Levin Fränkel as I 
am. For many years I have sought to find a 
direct connection between this family and the 
well-known Fränkel family of Vienna'* prior to 
1670. This branch of the Fränkel family has 
never before been directly connected to the 
1670 expulsion. After much research, I found 
the clue which documents the ancestry of the 
Fränkel family in Berlin, and the tie to the 
Viennese exiles. 


Seventeenth Century Vienna. A small Jewish 
community was established in Vienna in the late 
1500's. The first Jewish residents were “Court- 
Privileged” (they belonged to the Imperial 
Court), had been freed from taxation, and were 
exempted from paying tolls at moats and 
borders. By 1670, there were about 4,000 Jews 
living in all the lands of Austria; about 2,000 of 


12 <eyesplice5@aol.com> 


2 Jacobson, Jacob; Jüdische Trauungen in 
Berlin 1759-1813, Berlin, 1968 and Die Judenbürger- 
bücher der Stadt Berlin 1809-1851, Berlin, 1962. 


ar Fraenkel, Louis and Henry; Forgotten 
Fragments of the History of an Old Jewish Family, 
Copenhagen, 1975. Wulff Levin Fränkel is shown as the 
son of Bermann Fränkel (Issachar Bärman ha-Levi), 
Appendix II K. This must be in error, as Issachar 
Bärmann died in 1662, about four years before the birth 
of Wulff Levin Fränkel. In fact, Issachar Bärmann ha- 
Levi was Wulff Levin Fränkel’s grandfather. 
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them lived in a ghetto in Vienna”°, the capital. 


‚Among the Jews living in Vienna at the time 
were the ancestors of the Salier’s, including 
Bruck-Perlhefter, Chalfan and the Fränkels. The 
children of these well known families often 
married each other, strengthening the ties of 
commerce, scholarship and religion. 


The Bruck-Perlhefter family can be traced back 
to Jehuda Perlhefter [Fischof]'° of Prague, who 
lived in the 1500's. He had two sons, Tanchum 
Meinster and Abraham ben Jehuda. 


+Tanchum Meinster, a community 
elder, who died in Vienna!” in 1645, had many 
prominent relatives and descendants. Tanchum’s 
daughter, Elkele, was married to the well known 
and learned Moses [Mirls] ben Jakob ha-Levi 
[Heller-Wallerstein]. Their daughter, Jare$, 
married Ascher Anchel Spira, the son of Aron 
Simeon Spira, Landesrabbiner of Bohemia. 
Their descendants included numerous scholars 
and rabbis in Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia. 
Tanchum’s son, Wolff Bruck [Perlhefter], was a 
scholar who would become an elder of the Ber- 
lin Jewish community. 


+ Abraham ben Jehuda, who died in 
Vienna in 1628", was a property owner and 
Hoff Judt (Court Jew).He was married to Glück- 
el Chalfan, daughter of the physician, Elia Chal- 
fan ben Abba Mari. Both the Perlhefter and 


ss Grunwald, Max; History of the Jews in 
Vienna, Philadelphia, 1936. 


16 Löwenstein, Leopold; “Das Wiener 
Memorbuch in der Klaussynagoge von Fürth”, 
Monatsschrift für Geschichte und Wissenschaft des 
Judentums, (hereinafter: MGWJ) Vol, 42, 1898, p. 275. 


In Wachstein, Bernhard; Die Inschriften Des 
Alten Judenfriedhofes in Wien, Vol. \, 1540-1670, 
Vienna, 1912, p. 235, No. 305. 


18 Wachstein, Inschriften...,p. 113, No. 144. 


Chalfan families came to Vienna from Prague. 
The known children of Abraham ben Jehuda 
and Glückel Chalfan were Abba Mari, Monisch 
and Jehuda. Abba Mari (also known as Marx 
Perlhefter) was a leader of the community and 
eventually adopted the family name Bruck, a 
name often used interchangeably with Perlhefter 
by members of the same family. 


Abba Mari was a very learned man, a Court Jew 
and the owner of a house. He was married to 
Perl [Pessel] Schik. They apparently had two 
sons, Abraham and Elia. Abraham’s son was 
Meyer Bruck [Perlhefter], owner of a house in 
Vienna.'’ Meyer was among those expelled 
from Vienna in 1670 and settled in Zülz, Silesia 
to live with his daughter, Nechama. He is listed 
there as a foreign Jew in the register of 1680.”° 


The Expulsion of 1670. In 1666, Leopold I, 
the Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire, 
married Maria Teresa, the 16-year-old daughter 
ofthe Spanish Monarch. From Spain, infamous 
for the inquisition, she brought her fear and 
prejudice of the Jews to the Court of Vienna. In 
January 1668, her three-month-old son, the 
Crown Prince, died. Just one month later, the 
Imperial Palace caught fire, with the royal 
family escaping in the nick of time. 


The populace blamed the Jews for the fire, 
though it was apparently caused by a careless 
worker. These recent events, along with an 
unsolved murder in the Jewish Ghetto of a 
Christian woman, and a financial scandal 
involving the Jewish tax collector, Herschel 


» Brilling, Bernhard; “Die aeltesten Grabsteine 
des Zuelzer Friedhofes 1691-1741, JFF, Vol XIV, Heft 
50, p. 957. Meyer Bruck may also have been known as 
Marcus Bruck and Marcus Perlhefter. 


a Bruck, Alfred Julius; “The Bruck Family: A 
Historical Sketch of A Jewish Family Through A 
Thousand Years”, Historia Judaica, Vol. IX, No. 1, New 
York, 1947, p. 167. Also, in unpublished typescript folio 
at the Leo Baeck Institute, New York. 


SECKEL BAIRSDORF (Jeremia Isak Ha-Levi) 


m. #2 RITSCHEL 
Samson Tribuswinkel | 





Freudel ISSACHAR BERMAN (BARMAN FRÄNKEL) 
.d. 27 Mar 1662, Vienna 
m. NECHAMA BERECH 
d 19 Jun 1654. Vienna 


| 


Jacob Koppel Fränkel 
4. 17 Apr 1670, Vienna 





(Married 3 times, nine children) 


JEHUDALEIB 
d. 23 July 1700. Zülz 


WULFF LEVIN FRÄNKEL 
b. Cir 1666, Vienna 
d. 9 Mar 1751, Berlin 
m. GLUCKEL BRUCK 
d. 3 Sep 1734. Berlin 


Rösel 
d. 6 April 1694.Berln 
m. Benjamin Wolf Miris 
d. 22 Mar 1691, Berlin 


| 
Issachar Bermann (Berman Fränkel) 
b Cir 1662, Vienna 
d 19 Feb 1739, Berlin 


Pessel Nechama 
d 13 Dec 1727, Berlin 
m. Jehuda Löb Fränkel 
d. 31 May 1735. Worms 


— 


Esther 


Naftali Hirsch [Mirels] Neumark 





Jacob Wolff 
d. 17 Jan 1755, Berlin 
m. Breune Bendix 


| 


Meyer Wulff Machla Bella 

b. 1711 4. 10 Feb 1766, Berlin d. 12 Feb 1775, Berlin 
d. 18 Oct 1759. Berin m. Jehuda Löb m Joel Halberstadt 
m Mirel 


Overview of descendants of Seckel Bairsdorf. Names in all caps are the probable ancestors of the author. 


m = married 


d= date of death 


BERNDT WULFF (BEERMAN TAUSK) 
d. 1752, Frankfurt 
m. ROSE MONASCH 
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Meyer, led to a serious backlash against the 
Jews by the Emperor and the superstitious 
Empress, who believed that these events were 
signs of God’s punishment for tolerating the 
Jews. 


On February 28, 1670 Leopold unexpectediy 
issued the following edict in Vienna: 


It is herewith proclaimed to the Jewish residents 
of Vienna: The most highly esteemed, His Royal 
Majesty, for the most pressing cause has 
therefore created this much considered 
resolution: that you, the Jews, one and all, with 
no one to be excepled, are lo remove away from 
here and out of the entire land of Austria, and 
no one is to be left on the day before the next 
Corpus Christi festival [5 June 1670] or they 
will be caused to meet with pain and death in 
this place...” 


The exiles, in order to leave, were given transit 
passes to move freely in the realm, and the 
Emperor ordered that no harm be done to the 
departing Jews. The Jews’ houses had to be sold 
at very low prices to satisfy-outstanding debts. 
The poor Jews who could not afford to pay were 
put into debtor’s prison. They were finally 
released when three of the sons of the late rich 
Jacob Koppel Fränkel, Isak, Israel and Enoch, 
paid off the debts. 


After the Jews were expelled from Vienna, they 
would be remembered as “von den vertriebenen 
Wiens”? [of those expelled from Vienna *], in 
their new homelands, in their literature and on 
their tombstones. They relocated to the neigh- 


?! Pribram, A.F.; Urkunden und Akten zur 
Geschichte der Juden in Wien, Vol. |, Vienna, 1918, p. 
285. Translated by the author. 


22 Kaufmann, David; Die Letzte Vertriebung der 
‚Juden aus Wien und Niederösterreich, Budapest, 1889, 
p-152. 

2 In German they also were known as 
Exulanten= the exiles. 
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boring states of Moravia, Bohemia and Silesia 
and to cities such as Prague, Worms and Fürth, 
as well as more distant sites. 


Some of these families would eventually end up 
in Berlin as founders of the Jewish community 
there. Among the exiles was Wulff Levin 
Fränkel, at the time a young boy about four 
years old. Where he went with his family is not 
known for certain, but evidence would indicate 
he would live for a while in Zülz, Silesia. Zülz, 
a small town now called Biala Bielsko in south- 
west Poland, was a seventeenth century haven 
for Jews who had been expelled from Austria 
and parts of Moravia and Bohemia”“, 


The Fränkel Family. In Geschichte der Juden 
in Schlesien”, Professor Marcus Brann 
described a number of death registers and 
memorial books from Zülz, which he had seen 
in the 1880's. At that time, these records dating 
from the 1700's, were already in very poor 
condition, damaged by vermin and rot. 


Unfortunately for us, by the time Brann wrote 
his article these documents had disappeared. 
However, Professor Brann happened to trans- 
cribe some tombstones in Zülz”“, including that 
of Jehuda Leib of the exiles from Vienna. Jehu- 
da Leib was Wulff Levin Fränkel’s” father, thus 
giving us the link between the Vienna exiles 
and the Fränkel family in Berlin. 


Jehuda Leib died in Zülz on July 23, 1700.°® He 
is none other than the son of Issachar Bärmann 





24 Encyclopedia Judaica, 1971 Jerusalem. 


? Brann, Marcus; “Zülzer Grabschriften”, 
Geschichte der Juden in Schlesien, Vol. IV, Breslau, 
1917. 


26 ibid. 


2 Jacobson, Jüdische Trauungen...p. 49, No. 47 
111 6. 


28 Brann, Geschichte..., p. XCVII. 
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ha-Levi of Vienna. Issachar Bärmann was the 
son of Seckel Bairsdorf (Jeremia Isak ha-Levi) 
and the brother of Jacob Koppel Fränkel. The * 
family had come to Vienna between 1630 and 
1635 from Germany” to escape the chaos of the 
Thirty Years War”. Jacob Koppel Fränkel, was 
married three times and had nine children. The 
descendants of Jacob Koppel and Issachar Bär- 
mann had an enormous impact on the religion, 
culture and business affairs of German Jews 
after the expulsion, especially in Berlin. 


In Berlin, Glückel Bruck seems to have been 
married to Wulff Levin Fränkel”'. Glückel was 
the daughter of the learned Meyer Bruck [Perl- 
hefter] of Vienna who settled in Zülz and died 
there February 18,1693°°. Thus, she is probably 
the connection between the ancestors of my 
Salier family and the Bruck-Perlhefter and Chal- 
fan families, though her tombstone does not 
indicate that she was either a wife or mother”. 


Since we know Meyer Bruck and Jehuda Leib 





?9 Wachstein, Inschriften..., p. 542, No. 69, 


* Lazarus, Ludwig; “Neue Beiträge zur 
Geschichte der Familie Fränkel-Spira”, MGWJ, 
V56,1912, p.340 


31 Jacobson, Jüdische Trauungen...p.168, No. 
161 II 2 “Landshuth und ihm folgend Freudenthal 
scheinen anzunehmen, dass die am 3.9.1734 verstorbene 
Glückel, To. D. Hochgelehrten Meyer Bruck aus Wien (L 
374) die Frau des Wulff Levin war.” See also No.47 III 7. 


? Brilling, “Die aeltesten Grabsteine...”. Also, in 
the Register of Jews in Zülz of 24 March 1812, seven 
persons with the name Bruck can be found. Family His- 
tory Library of the Latter Day Saints, Film # 1, 271,493. 


33 “Here lies the important, elderly, dear and 
modest Glückel, daughter of Meyer Bruck, memory of a 
righteous person for a blessing, of Vienna, died on Fri- 
day, 5th of Elul in the year 494 (September 3, 1734), and 
was buried on the same day. May she rest in peace.” 
Translation of Landshuth’s tombstone transcription, (L 
374) LBI Jacobson archive 1-66. 


both lived in Zülz, it is very likely that their 
children, Glückel Bruck and Wulff Levin, met 
in Zülz and perhaps were even married there 
before coming to Berlin. 


17th Century Berlin. As a consequence of the 
Thirty Years War, Friedrich Wilhelm “The 
Great”, Elector of Mark Brandenburg, needed to 
find a way to restore the economy of his State. 
After the expulsion of the Jews from Vienna in 
1670, Friedrich Wilhelm saw the opportunity to 
revitalize his financial footing. He issued an 
ediet on May 21, 1671 allowing 50 wealthy 
Jewish families to settle in his territories. By 
allowing the rich expatriates of Vienna into 
Mark Brandenburg, Friedrich would have 
access to their capital and entrepreneurial 
abilities. 


The contemporary history of the Jews in Berlin 
began with the Edict of 1671. A few ofthe 
wealthy families which had been expelled from 
Vienna in 1670 took advantage of the Edict to 
settle in distant Berlin. 


Within a year, there were 12 Jewish families in 
Berlin, mostly from Vienna and almost all 
related to one another by birth or through 
marriage”‘, such as Model Ries and his brother- 
in-law, Benjamin Wolff Mirels [Fränkel], his 
sons, Abraham Koppel and Hirschel Ries (who 
was married to Lea, daughter of Löb Heschel 
Chalfan’°), Abraham’s father-in-law, Jakob 
Gumprecht, and brother-in-law, Benedickt Veit. 


Benjamin Wolf Mirels [Fränkel]’s wife, Rösel 
(sister of Jehuda Leib in Zülz), was Issachar 
Bermann’s daughter. Thus, it was Wulff Levin’s 
Aunt Rösel and Uncle Benjamin who may have 
lead the way for him to settle in Berlin, since 


= Stern, Moritz; "Die Niederlassung der Juden 
in Berlin im Jahre 1671", Beiträge zur Geschichte der 
Jüdischen Gemeinde zu Berlin, Vol. 2, Berlin, 1930. 


® Englemann, “Die Familie Chalfan...” 
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early days. A Schutzbrief (letter of protection) 
was issued for Wulff [Levin] Fränkel, on July 
31, 1683°, 


Wulff Levin Fränkel, who had become a mer- 
chant in gold, silver and clothes, had five chil- 
dren; Jacob Wulff, Meyer Wulff, Machla, Bella 
and Berndt Wulff, also known as Beerman 
Tausk. While Berndt Wulff would become my 
direct ancestor, his brother, Meyer Wulff, a reli- 
gious scholar, money lender and clothes mer- 
chant, would become the father of one of Ber- 
lin’s prosperous entrepreneurs, Liepmann Meyer 
Wulff. 


Liepmann Meyer Wulff. He was among the 
last of the great Jewish mint entrepreneurs. 
Wulff's first recorded business dealings were as 
a purveyor of corn to the Prussian army in 
1779”, In 1787, he received a General Privi- 
lege, giving him the same rights as a Christian 
businessman. He was also appointed as the 
Entrepreneur for transporting the mail, as well 
as having the franchise for the post horses be- 
tween Berlin and Potsdam. He held this profit- 
able monopoly until his death in 1812. 


He was also involved with running the Prussian 
lottery. Thus, he was able to process the money 
involved through his bank. In 1792, he began to 
lend money for real-estate mortgages, and in 
1800, he lent 100,000 Thalers for the construc- 
tion of the National Theater. In 1798, Wulff was 
instrumental in renegotiating the Prussian na- 
tional debt with Holland and banks in Frankfurt. 
The next year, he became involved with the 
Prussian mint, contracting to deliver one million 
coins for a fee of 2% percent of their value’*. In 


E Geiger, Ludwig, Geschichte der Juden in 
Berlin, Berlin, 1871, p.13. 

#7 Rachel, Hugo and Paul Wallich; Berliner 
Grosskaufleute und Kapitalisten; Vol.2, Berlin, 1967, 
P.394. 

38 Schnee, Heinrich; Die Hoffinanz und der 
Moderne Staat, Vol. 2, Berlin,1954, p. 143. 


following years, he delivered about 100,000 
Marks of silver per year to the mint. Wulff es- 
chewed the ostentation of some of the other rich 
Jews of the time. He did not have paintings or 
medallions made of his likeness””. He also re- 
mained quite traditional in his religious prac- 
tices, even founding the Lippmann-Tauss syna- 
gogue. In 1806, after the French occupied 
Berlin, Wulff was imprisoned for a short while 
with four other rich Jews until a large forced tax 
was paid. Apparently he never fully recovered 
from this blow to his self-respect. When he died 
in 1812, completely blind at the age of 68, he 
left an estate worth about one million Thalers“. 


Wulff had four daugh- 
ters and no sons. Two of 
his sons-in-law, Victor 
Ebers and Martin Ebers, 
were members of the 
wealthy Ephraim family. 
His daughter, Amalie, 
married Jacob Herz 
Beer, a wealthy sugar 
manufacturer. Amalie 
became very well known Giacomo Meyerbeer 
for having one ofthe 1791-1864 
famous Berlin salons 

which were meeting places for Berlin’s high 
society during the Enlightenment period. She 
received the Luisenorden (a medal) for her self- 
less help to the wounded soldiers in the 
Befreiungskriege (so-called Wars of Libera- 
tion). She was held in such high esteem by the 
Court that at her death at age 88, her funeral 
procession was accompanied by the carriages of 
King Friedrich Wilhelm IV and Prince Wilhelm 
of Prussia. 





Three of her four sons died before she did. Only 
her most famous son, Giacomo Meyerbeer, out- 





” jhid, p. 405. 

#0 Seeliger, Herbert; Origin And Growth ofthe 
Berlin Jewish Community, Yearbook of the Leo Baeck 
Institute, Vol. 3, New York,1958, p.90. 
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lived her. Meyerbeer was a well known com- 
poser of operas in Italy and Paris. In 1842, he 
was appointed General Music Director to the 
Prussian Court. He was married to his cousin, 
Minna Mosson. He died in Paris in 1864 and he 
was laid to rest in Berlin in the Jewish cemetery. 


Whether the Saliers had any contact with their 
rich relations can only be open to conjecture, 
pending discovery of additional documentation. 
However, since there were only several thou- 
sand Jews in Berlin in the 1840's, it is quite 
likely that they had some contact with each 
other. And the fact that the Saliers were in- 
volved with the tobacco business, as was the 
Ebers/Ephraim family, could well be evidence 
of family ties between the Saliers and their 
wealthy and prominent relatives. 





Book Reviews 


Herbert Loebl. Juden in Bamberg: Die Jahr- 
zehnte vor dem Holocaust, 360p. Verlag 
Fraenkischer Tag, ISBN 3-928648-48-9 


erbert Loebl's book is a product of years 
H' research on the community. The book 

was recently introduced in a ceremony 

by the mayor of this city and other offi- 


cials. Publication had been financially supported 
by the city. 


Loebl, himself a native of Bamberg and now 
living in England, paints a lively picture of Jew- 
ish life in this middle-size town of Southern 
Germany, covering mainly the years before 
World War I till the beginning of the Holocaust. 
The volume documents all facets of Jewish life 
in the economic, social and cultural sector. Most 
ofall, it illustrates the great extent to which 
Jews were integrated into society, how much 
they contributed to the welfare of their home- 
town and how this philanthropy was appreci- 
ated. Famous names like Lessing and Dessauer 


are mentioned along with that of lesser known 
members of the community. 


Two chapters are especially moving: one, titled 
Heimatliebe (love for the homeland), contains 
poems by Jewish writers; the second recalls the 
extraordinary loyalty of gentile household em- 
ployees to their Jewish employers, the strong 
bonds between them. 

Reviewed by Ursula Muenzel % LBI, NYC 





Corbach, Dieter. 6.00 Uhr ab Messe Köln- 
Deutz. Deportationen 1938-1945. Köln: Scriba 
Verlag,1999 ISBN 3-921232-46-5 


Corbach and completed by his widow, 

Irene Corbach, is a valuable addition to 

the continuing flow of books by Germans 
about what happened to Jews in their cities/ 
towns/villages during the Holocaust. The 
book’s primary value is not the 6,335 names it 
contains, Jews deported in six transports from 
Cologne to various places in Eastern Europe, 
since most of these names also appear in the 
city of Köln’s Gedenkbuch, which was pub- 
lished a few years ago, and is now available on 
the Web at <http://www.museenkoeln.de/ns- 
dok2 


T® book, a labor of love, begun by Dieter 





Indeed, the older book is easier to read since it 
is purely alphabetical, while the lists in Cor- 
bach’s book are broken down transport by trans- 
port. However, Corbach adds depth to the list- 
ing, giving nationality, marital status, and, in 
some cases, profession, and whether that indi- 
vidual had submitted a property declaration, 
none of which information is contained in the 
earlier book. Also, Corbach adds information on 
persons who resided in cities near Cologne, e.g. 
Bonn, who were deported from Cologne. Fi- 
nally, she adds the names and dates of death for 
those Jews deported from Cologne who died in 
Lodz. 
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This book is far more than a name list. It in- 
cludes numerous documents relating to the per- 
secution and deportation of Jews, a chronology, 
and a brief description of what deportees faced 
when they arrived in Minsk, Theresienstadt, 
Lublin, Lodz and Riga. 


Those researchers who cannot read German are 
in for a pleasant surprise. Corbach’s descriptive 
material, the bulk of the book, appears in Eng- 
lish as well as German. The lists remain in Ger- 
man, but understanding the list notations re- 
quires a vocabulary of perhaps 10 words like 
these: dt/deutsch= German, and 
verh./verheiratet=married. 


In summary, the book is well worth reading 
because it provides a look at how the Holocaust 
functioned on a local German level, from begin- 
ning to end. 

Reviewed by Peter Lande 


Moser, Jonny. Demographie der jüdischen 
Bevölkerung Österreichs 1938-1945. Doku- 
mentationsarchiv des österreichischen Wider- 
standes (DÖW), Wien, 1999. 


any of us who have worked for years 
M: locating and making available lists 

of Holocaust victims have long been 

puzzled by the lack of detailed material 
available with respect to Austrian Jews. Specifi- 
cally, despite a Jewish population of more than 
200,000 in 1938, at the time of Anschluss, fewer 
than 50,000 Jews were deported from Austria. 
Where did the remainder of the community go, 
and did it reach safety or simply perish else- 
where in Europe? 


Jonny Moser’s Demographie der jüdischen Be- 
völkerung Österreichs 1938-1945 is by far the 
most complete attempt to answer this question. 
Moser initially goes into exceruciating detail in 
establishing the size of the Jewish community in 
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Austria in the 1930s. This is relatively easy 
with respect to those Jews who belonged to the 
Israelitischen Kultusgemeinde (the formal Jew- 
ish community), but much harder to determine 
for Austrians who no longer considered them- 
selves Jews, yet were considered Jews under the 
Nuremberg laws, as well as Jews from neigh- 
boring countries who had come to Austria for 
economic reasons but might not have joined the 
community. Factoring in births, deaths, and a 
variety of other factors, Moser comes up with 
an estimate at just over 200,000 Jews resident in 
Austria in 1938. Just over 48,000 of these are 
listed in deportation lists and their names will 
be released later this year by the DÖW.*' What 
happened to the remaining three fourths? 


Moser comes up with an estimate of 131,000 
emigrants, broken down country by country. 
Summarizing, by continent, more than 69,000 
went to other European countries, over 6,000 to 
Asia (primarily Shanghai), nearly 7,000 to Latin 
America, nearly 30,000 to North America, and 
more than 15,000 to Palestine. Of the emigrants 
who remained in Europe, the largest number 
reached safety in the United Kingdom (31,000) 
and Switzerland (5,800). 


Moser then gives his data, country by country, 
for the number of Austrian Jews who sub- 
sequently perished in other European countries, 
e.g.1,360 of the 4,000 who reached Czechoslo- 
vakia, 500 of the 3,870 who reached Italy, 830 
of the 4,670 who reached Belgium, for a total of 
about 18,000. Thus, he concludes, only about 
66,000 of the more than 200,000 Jews who 
were in Austria in 1938 perished in the Holo- 
caust, a remarkably low percentage. 


I am in no position to challenge the incredible 

amount of research, which must have gone into 
the preparation of this book. Nevertheless, I do 
find it hard to believe that countries such as the 


*! The Austrian documentation center which is 
the publisher of this book. 
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United States and United Kingdom, neither of 
which were known for liberal immigration poli- 
cies, permitted such large number of Austrian 
Jews entry in the narrow time period between 
Anschluss and the outbreak of World War II. I 
am certain that no one has definite numbers, 
broken down by nationality (Austrian citizens 
and Jews without citizenship but resident in 
Austria) for Holocaust victims in Belgium, Po- 
land and Czechoslovakia, to name a few major 
countries. I also note that the author does not 
include several hundred Jews resident in Austria 
who were deported to Buchenwald in 1939 and 
who died there, perhaps because most of them 
might well not have had Austrian citizenship. 
(This list is now available through 
<jewishgen.org> 

„under the heading Yizkor books.) 


None of my comments are intended to detract 
from the immense effort and fascinating results 
which Moser comes up with in this valuable 
book. I only suggest that researchers be extreme- 
Iy cautious when they come up with detailed 
numbers of Holocaust victims, or survivors, 
particularly country by country. 

Reviewed by Peter Lande 





Hohenems Revisited (in German and English) 
112 pp., 109 photographs. Hohenems: Jued- 
isches Museum, 1999. 250 ATS [Austrian 
Schilling]. ISBN 3-901168-06-7 


ohenems Revisited is a high quality 
H:*** of the August 1998 

meeting of descendants of Jewish fami- 

lies from Hohenems, Vorarlberg prov- 
ince, Austria. The meeting, attended by 168 
descendants from 15 countries, was organized 
primarily by Felix Jaffe (Jerusalem), Yves 
Bollag (Lugano), Stephan Rollin (Cherry Hill, 
NIJ), and the Jewish Museum of Hohenems, 
publisher of this bilingual volume”. 


#2 With financial support from the city and 
provincial governments. 


This successful meeting produced an interest in 
preserving old Jewish structures, including 
plans to restore the old school building and to 
clean and restore gravestones in the old Jewish 
cemetery. It also resulted in the founding of the 
American Friends of the Jewish Museum of 
Hohenems. 


The Museum, since the meeting, has updated its 
database of descendants of Jewish families from 
Hohenems in addition to producing this volume 
which comprehensively documents the presen- 
tations at the meeting, including lectures on the 
history and languages of the Jews in Hohenems. 
(See Dr. Denman's lecture, above, p.1.) There 
are numerous high quality photographs, includ- 
ing an impressive group picture of the descen- 
dants who attended the meeting. Genealogists 
will be particularly interested in the histories of 
the ancestors of the meeting participants. They 
often include family origin, name adoption, 
occupation, descriptions of their contributions 
to the Hohenems community, and the location 
and history of family homes. The book identi- 
fies some of the community's more famous and 
interesting descendants. One section contains 
moving letters of descendants’ experiences at 
the meeting. 


This handsome book should be of interest not 
only to descendants of the Jews of Hohenems, 
but to anyone interested in the history of the 
Jews of this region. A limited number of copies 
are available through American Friends of the 
Jewish Museum of Hohenems, and are free with 
membership or donation. Copies are also avail- 
able for purchase from the Jüdisches Museum 
Hohenems, Villa Heimann-Rosenthal, 
Schweizer Straße 5, A-6845 Hohenems, Aus- 
tria, telephone (0043)05576-73989-0, 
<jmh@jmh.vol.at>. 

Reviewed by Julie Levin, a descendant 

<jblevin @ameritech.net> 
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Letter from the Editor 


n October 16, 1998 I had a serious bi- 
O0: accident, from which I have finally 

recovered, except for impaired vision in 

my left eye. Issue 14 of Stammbaum had 
been circulated to the members of the Advisory 
Committee for their customary review. Only 
some of their comments had been considered 
when Karen Franklin, who arranges for the ac- 
tual printing, fortunately stepped in, lined up 
Bill Firestone in Santa Cruz, CA, former editor 
and current circulation manager, to distribute 
Issue 14. 


Next, Matt Singer, Philadelphia, volunteered to 
edit Issue 15, and I am now assembling Issue 16, 
as I give thanks to the above, and others, who 
“kept the ship afloat”” (to mix metaphors) during 
my hospitalization (seven weeks) and reason- 
ably complete recovery. 


Issue 16. The contents of the present issue are a 
bit unbalanced, in part because submissions 
were few, further complicated by the loss of 
items, including addresses, when my hard drive 
crashed. I sent out a call for articles, as I threat- 
ened to fill the issue with my own accumulated 
translations. 


Now that ] am back in business, I welcome sub- 
missions for Issue 17, preferably if preceded by 
a query to indicate what the thrust of your con- 
tribution will be. (No need for a formal outline; 
a couple of topic sentences will do.) 


Umlaut. In German it is quite acceptable to 
change the spelling of Umlaut: ä becomes ae, Ü 
= Ue, ü=ue, ö = oe, and ß, also known as a sharp 
s, or sz, may be spelled ss. For Stammbaum we 
receive most of our articles via e-mail, or on 
diskette, and that calls for anglicized simplifica- 
tion, so that we follow mostly the ae form, al- 
though there are some inconsistencies when £ 
contributors go to the trouble oftyping &, and it 
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survives via the Internet. 


Another inconsistency is visible in the article by 
Hugh Denman: As requested. I kept his British 
spelling and wording rather than to make him 
conform to our customary style. 


Software. I have been a longtime user of Per- 
sonal Ancestral File (PAF), published by the 
Church of Latter-Day Saints (LDS, Mormons). 
Successive MS-DOS versions have been satis- 
factory, but now I can recommend Version 4. 
I use PAF 4 for Windows, and if I want elabo- 
rate or different printouts, I use PAF Compan- 
ion, which costs $10. 


PAF 4 is free by downloading it from 
<www.familysearch.org> As of December 
1999 it has been upgraded to 4.05, still free, but 
ifyou want a manual, it requires another, major 
download so you can print it out yourself. With 
{he various Help screens in 4.05 you may not 
need a manual. 


If you prefer to order PAF 4, or the manual, or 
PAF Companion, contact LDS in Salt Lake City 
1-800-537-5950 (from Canada use 1-800-453- 
3860 x 2031, outside North America. 1-801- 
240-1093). 


While the software includes a couple of Mor- 
mon-oriented entries, you need not use them, 
and then they will not print. The program does 
include GEDCOM, a feature I consider essential 
because it permits all of your data, including 
notes, to be “bundled” for export, in whole or in 
part. This makes it possible to share your data 
with others (and of course, vice versa, to receive 
data), and also to transfer your data into a com- 
petitive genealogy program, provided it includes 
GEDCOM, import and export. (Most software 
includes this feature, and thus I have been able 
to try my hand at Ultimate Family Tree (very 
elaborate and v-e-r-y s-]-o-w) and Family Tree 
Maker, Version 3. (1 have Version 6, while V.7 
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Lazarus [Elieser] Wallersteiner 1808-1871. Tombstone 
209, Buchau Jewish Cemetery, has been placed under 
Denkmalschutz as"historically & artistically valuable.” He 
was the greatgrandfather of Ann Dorzback, Louisville, KY. 
‚And the late Charlotte Elsas, founder and long-time head 
of the now defunct Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Leo Baeck 
Institute. 


is reported to be very buggy.) 


PAF has User Groups, throughout the U.S.(and 
beyond), where members help each other as to 
research as well as computer operations. As a 
long-time member and past officer of the 
Capital PAF UG, I have found it secular, useful 
and informative. 





Advice from Susan King, a pioneer in estab- 
lishing an early BBS devoted to Jewish 
genealogy, and a founder of the current Gersig 
(German [Jewish] Special Interest Group 


<www.gersig.org> 


/ Try the Jewish Genealogy Family Finder, 
JGFF, which boasts 28,346 researchers, 
161,466 records, 51,034 unique surnames, 
16,549 unique towns. 


/ Try Family Tree of the Jewish People, FTJP, 
which now has 988,267 names from 819 
researchers. But most important, spend some 
time this weekend to get your database ready to 
submit your tree so that your names can be 
disseminated to the most people through the 
recently signed tripartite agreement between 
JewishGen, IAJGS and Beth Hatefutsoth. 


<http://www.jewishgen.org> 


The Jewish Genealogical Society of New 
York has begun an effort to create an online 
searchable database of the index to Brooklyn 
Naturalizations from 1907 to 1924. These 
records are located in the Kings County Clerk's 
Office. The project is being done in partnership 
with the Italian Genealogy Group and the 
German Genealogy Group. Phase I of this 
ongoing project is complete and may be 
accessed and searched. The database already 
contains more than 65,000 names. The Jewish 
Genealogical Society does caution everyone that 
the online database is very new and they are still 
tuning it a bit. If everyone logs on at the same 
time the system may become slow or cease to 
function entirely. If you have problems 
accessing the site, they recommend that you log 
off and try again a few hours later. 


The Brooklyn Naturalization Index On-line 
database is available through the JGS (NY) 
<http://www.jgsny.org.> 


Karen S. Franklin, who has done much to 
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strengthen the genealogical features ofthe Leo 
Baeck Institute, (and served as President ofthe 
International Association of Jewish Genealogi- 
cal Societies) announces a new staff member in 
the Family Research Department at LBI: Ursula 
Gehring-Muenzel, who received her Ph.D. in 
history at the University of Wuerzburg. She is 
the author Vom Schutzjuden zum Staatsbuerger 
and co-author of Die Wuerzburger Juden. She 
has done research for her doctorate at the "Cen- 
tral Archives for the History of the Jewish Peo- 
ple" in Jerusalem and has worked in the Political 
Archives of the Foreign Ministry in Germany 
‚Dr. Muenzel's expertise will enable the Institute 
to answer serious inquiries. Her book review on 
Bamberg appears in this issue. 


<chez.com/genami> is a Fench Web site which 
features data on Alsace, among others. The site 
also includes “adresses utiles” with useful 
links, including French telephone white pages. 
For Germany try <www.teleauskunfi.de> 





and for Austria < www.etb.au> 


Gersig. A Special Interest Group, devoted to 
German Jewish genealogy is known as Gersig. I 
subscribe to it and find it an interesting ex- 
change of questions, often with subsequent an- 
swers. One recent Moderator Note, read (with 
pleasure) as follows: “The complete back issues 
of Stammbaum are available for purchase. I 
bought them a few years ago and it was by far 
the most information I ever got for my money.” 


To learn more about Stammbaum go to: 
<http://www.jewishgen.org/stammbaum> 

The Web site includes an index to the first five 
issues, and we would love to have volunteers to 
index more recent issues (diskettes available). 





Additional Web sites and e-mail addresses may 
be found throughout the present issue, especi- 
ally in Peter Lande’s Database article and in 
the article on Resources, above. —ga 


